AUSTRIAN EMPIRE UND&R ABSOLUTIST SYSTEM.

veloped independently by three peoples; Poles, Czechs, and
Croats.

1,  The Polish movement had its centre outside of the Empire,
at Cracow, which was organized as an aristocratic republic since
1815; there the plots to re-establish ancient Poland were drawn
up.   In 1831 the Austrian government sent an army of occupa-
tion into Cracow, then evacuated it.   These conspiracies were,
however, directed less against the Austrian province of Galicia
than against the Prussian and Russian possessions in Poland.

2,  The Czech movement was set on foot at Prague and was
chiefly literary.   Since the downfall of the Czech natipn in
1620, German had become the language, not only of the govern-
ment, but of the university, and of all educated sopiety, the only
language of literature and science; Czech was regarded as a patois
fit only for the peasantry and the illiterate.   In 1819 a number
of Czech patriots found in a convent at Koniginhof a manuscript
containing Czech national anthems of the thirteenth century
(now regarded as a forgery).   A small group of learned and
scholarly men began then to work for the revival of national
pride, by reminding the Czechs of the literature they had pos-
sessed and the great nation they had once been; they established
Czech reviews and clubs; the patriotic historian Palacky wrote a
history of Bohemia.

This Czech movement, unlike the other national movements
m Austria, extended its influence beyond a mere local agitation.
The Czech patriots interested themselves principally in questions
of langauge; they were impressed with the multitude of people
speaking the Slavic tongue, and began to consider the Slavs a
superior race, the most numerous and most gifted, which would
rule the world if it united and trusted in its force. They wished
to see it united in a single body; the Czechs, being the most civil-
ized, directed the movement of uniting all the Slavs into one
family. This was the origin of Panslatnsm. It was a vague idea;
the Czechs, while trying to formulate it, expected to be supported
by the only independent Slavic nation, the Russian Empire. The
literary opposition devoted its energies against the German race
atsd the Austrian government. Its hostility was shown most
distinctly in protestations against German officials in Bohemia
and against the use of German in administration and in schools;
for lack of means of action, it accomplished no practical reform.

3 Among the southern Slavs the opposition was in the hands
'of the only Slavic people that had preserved a remnant of a